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ADDRESS. 


FF the Author of the olowing ſheets can in any 
degree render himſelf uſeful to Society, from 

any ſuggeſtions they may contain, he will be amply 

rewarded for his labour; a ſtranger to flowery 


ſpeeches and refined language, he conceives that 
truth appears to moſt advantage, when cloathed 
with the garb of ſimplicity: having no pretenſion 
to the advantages of education, he is ſolely in- 
debted to nature for this little performance, which 
he flatters hmnnſelf, will be a ſufficient apology for 
the unavoidable errors they may contain. 


Inſtigated by no other motive but that of the 
happineſs of my fellow Citizens, and knowing the 
Vanity of this tranſitory life, which is but of ſhort 

duration, I think it the duty of every one, who 
has 


"5 ADDRESS. 

has a knowledge of what he is perſuaded will be 
advancing towards the utility and happineſs of 
' mankind, not to keep it concealed, but make it 


known to the world; this, and not the love for 
one man, or any ſett of men, has induced me to 


exerciſe my feeble abilities in behalf of the happi- 
neſs of Society at large. 


THE 


T a time like the preſent, when there 
appears to be ſo fk difſatisfaRtion 
among mankind, it is neceſſary for every 
individual to ſpeak the unbiaſſed ſentiments 
of his mind, and as far as his knowledge ex- 
tends, to explain the cauſes from which ſuch 
univerſal complaints originate, as well as to 
© exert his beſt abilities for their ſpeedy re- 
moval: In order that ſociety may become 
more harmonized and happy. 


The firſt object as a growing ſource of in- 
finite evil, that engages my attention is, the 
landed property falling into ſo few hands; 
the country by this means gets depopulated, 
and induſtry is not ſufficiently encouraged. 


It is a clear caſe the peaſant is much more 
oppreſſed now than he was ſorty yeats ago. 
B At 
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At that time in many counties in England 
the labourer received ſix ſhillings per week 
for his labour, and at this time in the ſame 
counties he only receives ſeven ſhillings; + 
forty years ago moſt of the neceſſaries of life 
were at half the-price they now are, ſo that 
the labouring man ſhould at leaſt receive 
eleven or twelve ſhillings per week, to make 
him in as good a ſituation. as he was. in at 
J that time. 


The next chin g to be at is, to 
find out the cauſe from whence this oppreſ- | 
ſion ariſes. It is in ſome meaſure owing to 
the gentlemen who own the land raiſing the 
rent to the higheſt, by ſo doing. one of the 
moſt uſeful claſſes of men become much 
oppreſſed ; and I am ſorry to lay there is 
too much of this money, that is ſqueezed 
from labour and induſtry, ſunk in luxury, 
drunkenneſs, and debauchery. And as ſoon 
as the leaſe of a ſmall farm is expired, it 
is added to another of larger magnitude. 
By this means the poor are more oppreſſed, 
and the rich live in greater. extravagance. 


There 


HG 
There has been more arbitrary acts paſſed' 
then it would be to pals one, to prevent any 
perſon from holding more than a ſlated 
quantity of land in their own poſſeſſian. 


It would prevent an evil that is greatly 


complained of; it would. encourage in- 


duſtry, and cauſe thoſe that hold it to endea- 


vour to make it produce as much as poſ- 
ſible. People i in general are more induſ- 
trious for their own benefit than they are 
for the benefit of others. By ſo doing 
ſome thouſands would be rendered more. 


happy and comfortable than they now are, 


by being made their on maſters, 


» 10 
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| And at the ſame 1 time the proprietors pe, 
land ſhould. have ſome. humanity and teel-. 
ing for thoſe. to whom they let it, and not. 


raiſe the rent to that degree, that there is 


not & n "<p to be 3 
Buy pride and riches there are too many 
people drawn from induſtry, which is be- 
ginning to appear, elſe there would not 
have been a thought of bringing a Corn- 
harveſt bill into parliament, which was 
B 2 thrown 


„ 
thrown out by reaſon of its being deemed 
unjuſt to prevent men from making the beſt 
they can of their Jabour, 


What happineſs can a rich man n have on 
reflection, when he fays to himſelf, I have 
eaten ſo many oxen, ſheep, calves, and in · 
numerable other things, and drank fo many 
hogſheads of beer and wine, what have I 
ever done for all theſe neceſſaries of life? 
Why he muſt naturally ſay that he has re- 

| ceived them from the labour and induſtry 
of others, therefore he muſt have been a 
uſeleſs being on earth. He is not ſatisfied 
in being thus oppreſſive himſelf, but muſt 
have ſuch a number to wait an him, and to 
wait on each other, and I am ſorry to ſay, 
that a great number of theſe unneceſſary 
attendants eat, drink, waſte, and —_ 
much more than their maſters. 


In ſpeaking of theſe things, it is a 3 
choly reflection to think that the very men, 
who are employed in producing all thoſe ex- 
travagancies, ſhould have them ſnatcht from 

| | | them 
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them, and many bd, with. large families 
almoſt debarred the neceſſaries of wy. 85 


O, Humanity where ts th bluſh ! 


What a pity it is that fo many induſtrious 
people ſhould be drawn from being uſeful 
members of ſociety, and that to uppen mil. 
taken pride. | 


I the author of theſe four pages have but a 
very few years, by thoſe means, been led 
from the country, where I was employed in 
cultivation and raiſing the neceſſaries of life, 
and nothing would give me more ſatisſaction 
than to return to it, provided I could by 
that means earn a comfortable living; but, 
alas! who that knows the oppreſſions the 
peaſant labours under would return to it, 
to live in a flarving condition. 


3 pride out * 4 — and 
what pleaſure can any one ſeel at having 
about him half a dozen footmen, butler, 
valet, groom of the chamhers, and innu- 8 


merable Toy equally as. uſeleſs, gentle- 
men? 


r 
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18 4 + they would conſider it for : a mo- $ 
ment, they would find they are the cauſe. 
of drawing men from. induſtry ; the higher 
orders of 3 receive the luxuries of life 


- 


e if the fame way of x oing on 
is continued, will find them not ging plen- 


üful. : B * 
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London 4 is getting of too Shae mage; : 
Was it to increaſe fifty years more in the ſame 
proportion it has for fifty years paſt, and as 
many people taken from uſeful labour to 

wait on thoſe that inhabit it, there would 
moſt likely be found wanting a ſupply of 
Proviſions. What pleaſure ean ariſe to che 
people from living in ſueh numbers togetlier, 
and breathing unwholeſome air? Here a few: 
lines n el to Spring will not be out of 
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Prone over the eaſt, with all erlio' ning wy 80 
Like bride-groom, joyous, comes the chose. 4 
Dull winter flies, with all his gloomy train, 


Aud ev'ry meadow ſmiles, and evry plain; 
On 


(7 ) 
On hill, in dale, the dapling fl flow'rets ſprin 
Andi trees bud forth, and feather'd warblers vg. 
| Now to the fields her ſteps fair CExIIA bends, -- 
Where roſy health on innocence attends, 
To view the beauties of the riſing year ; 
Sweet chirping birds and bleating lambs to hear 
Affords more joy, than to the giddy gay 
The . — op 'ra, ball, 6r ye” 


The National Debt is work of all the op- 
preſſions on the people, and requires the 
ſerious attention of government. To ſay that 
a national debt is neceſſary, is to ſay what 


cannot be ſupported by ſound argument, 


vas there not that inducement which often 
cauſes men to be guilty of diſhonourable 
actions, to get money to place in the bank, 
in order to eat the bread of idleneſs, there 
would be thouſands more of | uſeful induſ- 
rtious people employed, and at the ſame 
time rendered more happy than they now 
are, by living in extravagance, for J am cer- 
tain the rich are no more happy than the reſt 
part of mankind. Then why ſhould we be 
ſtriving, by every means we can devile, after 


that which is not of real advantage to us. 1 
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63 | 
wt pemember- a copy. that 1 wrote. at 


« He NID enough, who wants. no more. 


1 By having riches men often give. them= 
| ſelves, up do luxury, profligacy, and de- 
baächery, and by fo doing deſtroy their 
- health and conſtitution; when this is done 
they have deprived themſelves of the great- 
1 gy un 


The bank has lately endeavoured to cruſh 
3 the country, as an evil, 

by reaſon of its being diſadvantageous to 
5 them. So muſt the enormous papers of the 
1 bank be of hurt to ſociety at large; If that 
; is a little evil, the bank muſt be a very great 
| one, by reaſon of its being ſo much more ex- 
tenfive ; government ſet the example, and 
| che ſubjetts are not to blame in following it. 


To remedy this evil the legiflature ought 
to take notice of it, and get it amended, 


The riches of England is not real, but 
imaginary; the bank is known to have had 
the 
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the money for which the paper is iſſued, but 
what has become of it, why it has been ſpent 
in foreign wars. France, e Spain, 
AT and cer parts. 


* 


Eee f knd.any kpanddlenaf what the 


bank received every ones money for that 
thought proper to take it there, and pay them 
ſo much intereſt for it, I was aſtoniſhed what 
they could, do, with. it, I was. led to believe 
they lentit to merchants at a greater intereſt, 
but it has been put to a worſe purpoſe, that 
is, to ha ve thouſands, and tens of thouſands, 
of the ſubjects of this country put to death, 


and all ſor the * RAGS didug of courts. | 


« abn. that kingswould not play 
at was their ſubjects wiſe.” Will it be ſaid 
there is any juſtice in war, it does not decide 
which is right or which is wrong, but the 
moſt powerfulis to be the conqueror, and it 
is moſt i likely the ſtrongeſt ſide has given the 
reateſt inſults, and been guilty of the moſt 
orrid crimes towards the weaker ; we have 
lately heard of a moſt ſhocking inſtance of 
the above tyranny, in the diviſion of Poland. 
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1 
They wiſhed to enjoy meir own opinions: 
other powers, much ſuperior in numbers, 
ſaid to them, you ſhall not think or act as 


is moſt conducive to your happineſs ; but 


you ſhall do as we pleaſe—ſo entered the 
country, and divided it by military force. 


Wat is government paid ſuch enormous 
ſums for, but to ſtudy the good of the ſub- 
jects; then why not liſten to the petitions 
and complaints of the people, and get the 
abuſes they complain of 2 85 ? 


What was it but the want x attention 18 
the government of France, that has brought 
that unhappy country into this lamentable 
| diſtreſs > 


They had arrived to that degree of pride 
and luxury, that induſtry was not ſufficiently 
encouraged to raiſe the neceſſaries of life: it 
is well known they imported corn and many 
other articles from other countries, for a 
number of years paſt, which their own coun- 
try is as fertile to produce, (with good ma- 
nagement) as any upon earth. And I am 


3 lorry 


. 


1 


ſorry to ſay that England is following them 


very rapidly, both in 858 and e 
laws. | 


The F * are certainly a treacherous 


il. principled ſet of people; this being the 


caſe, it is neceſſary to find out the cauſe. 


ſrom whence this depravity ariſes: will it be 


laid that there is any thing peculiar in the 


air of France, that infects the minds and 
principles of the inhabitants, to make them 


worſe than the reſt of mankind? I ſhall an- 
ſwer no, and endeavour to find ſtronger 
ground of arguments; the form of govern- 
ment, and the licentious behaviour of the 
higher ranks of people, has been caught by: 
the lower, and the treachery at * be. 
came general. 


It will require but very little to be ſaid to 
the people of this country, to perſuade them 


the court of France has always been a de- 


ceitful, ill- principled, treacherous court, ta 
us; this being the caſe, it is allowed chat 
their government vas the foundation of de. 
ceit. f 


„ The 
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The revolution. that has happened, is to 
inſtill into them better principles, and to 
make them more free, open, and honeſt, 
than they have formerly been; to encourage 
induſtry and agriculture, and to check that 
haughtineſs and pride, that has been the 
bane of all their calamities. There is need 
of nothing more than to look into the con- 
duct of the country inhabitants of this iſle, 
and they will be found more upright and 
honeſt, by reaſon they are uninfluenced by 
— of the great. | 


- Weak i bat moll people covet as FE 
only means of happineſs, but how egre- 
giouſly they are miſtaken ; real happineſs is 
not to be purchaſed with gold. How many 
there are that have it in their power 10 
make themſelves happy, as well as a number 
of others alſo, but alaſs, that power wants 
the will; rather would they ſquander away 
as much in one year in gambling, revelling, 
and debauchery, as would afford a perma- 
nent relief to thouſands of fellow creatures 
in diſtreſs, who are real objects of their mu- 
mhcence, Time is a drug upon their hands, 
ST and 


L 16 } 
and amuſements are dull and inſipid, by rea- 
ſon they are ſo eaſily attained, 


- Teo many of theſe EAT men's lives are 
that of diſſipation : great did I call them! 
miſtaken notion! great perhaps by title or 
property, but (ttle in virtue and abilities. 
Their principles too ofien render them be- 
veath the loweſt of mankind; thoſe who 
ought to be the higheſt by the advantage of 
education. If one man is greater than an- 
other, it is his virtue and abilities, not his 
riches that makes him ſo. There are hun- 
dreds of ſervants in this kingdom, whoſe 
chief, and indeed. only employment, is to 
attend on their employers, for no other 
purpoſe but to keep up ſplendour, ſome of 
which are treated with the utmoſt indigna- 
tion, and conſidered very little better than 
brutes. I am much ſurpriſed at the rich 
treating their fellow-creatures in this con- 
temptible manner—ſome, whoſe diſpoſition 
is ſo through ignorance; being brought up 
in that ſupercilious manner, they believe 
thoſe that are dependant on them are not 
made of the lame materials, but are conſi- 


dered 


F. 

dered as ſlaves, and to be treated as their 
capricious humour directs While others, 
through the inſolence of office, behave in a 
manner that ſhocks humanity—the more 
oppreſſion the greater their enjoyment. 
Few of theſe monied tyrants ever conſider 
the toil and difficulty there is in raiſing 
thoſe things they ſo abundantly deſtroy. 


In order to make ſociety more happy, 
riches ought never to be the tool of oppreſ- 
ſion; it was deſigned for a more noble pur. 
poſe: if merit always met its juſt reward, 
induſtry would be preferred, and thereby 
make virtuous thoſe, whole neceſſities obliges 
them to be otherwiſe. Ten thouſand pounds 
a year is enough for any one perſon, and is 
a ſufficiency to provide, nat only all the ne- 
ceſfaries of life, but as many of its lyxuries 
as any reaſonable perſon will require, and as 
many ſervants as is neceſſary ; the keeping 
more is only encouraging idleneſs and pro- 
fligacy, and makes them the greateſt . of 
* 


Did people ſtrive as much for the attain; 
| ment of virtue, and endeavour as much to 


render 


t 41 


render themſelves of uſe to ſociety, as they 


do for the attainment of riches, pride and 


oſtentation would not be ſo prevalent ; one 
would conſider it his greateſt happineſs in 
rendering another a ſervice. The people 


thus quitting a ſubſtance, and graſping at a 


ſhadow, reminds me of a flock of ſheep be- 
ing turned into a field; the beſt part is run 
over unnoticed, and at laſt they return to 


taſte the ſweets they paſſed by. So muſt the 
rich give up part of their wealth, before they 
can enjoy that tranquility and happineſs that 
is reſerved for thoſe in a middling (| . of 
life. 


I I believe the lower orders of mankind to 
be as happy as the higher, but by no means 
equal to thoſe that are between the ex- 
tremes: the reſpect that has been ſhewn to 
the rich 15 rapidly on the . 


The people have been long in ignorance, 


but that is beginning to diſappear, and people 
are approaching to a ſtate of common un- 
derſtanding ; learning is become more gene- 
ral chan in former times, and the people 
| | aſſemble 


CI ] 
aſſemble more into large towns, and by con- 
verſation diffuſe knowledge through each 
other: by this means the rich, if they do not 
mend their manners, morals, and behaviour 
towards mankind, will be looked on at ſome 
future period with as much contempt as they 
now look on thoſe in a lower ſphere of life. 


I always underſtood that the beſt evi- 
dence, the ſoundeſt language, and the cleareſt 
facts, was what people had to decide in fa- 
of. But I muſt confeſs it does not appear 
to me, that theſe things have been in the 
ſmalleſt degree attended to in the preſent 
Seſſions of Parliament, or the great majo- 
rities would have been on the — lide of 
the — 


The firoug and juſt arguments uſed againſt 
the moſt deſtructive war that was ever un- 
dertaken, is beginning to manifeſt itſelf, by 
ſeeing thouſands of induſtrious people in 
want, occaſioned by its direful effects. 


The generous ſupport given to the public 
» _—_— this Seſſions of Parliament, 
deſerves 


\ 


(PF. 1 
deſerves the thanks of the Nation ; and from 
their conduct, it ſeems likely there is not one 
of them would bend to intereſt in ſupporting 
the preſent abuſes of government; and not 
one but would be happy to have it in his 
power to redreſs them. 


It would have been more praiſe-worthy in 
miniſters, when they found the people were 
not ſatisfied, to have enquired the cauſe of 
complaint, and whether it was a juſt one or 
not; if it was juſt, to have redreſſed it, if 
not, to have informed them ſo by pointing 
their errors; inſtead of frightening the people 
into a war with falſe alarms of ſedition, that 
has never yet been proved to have exiſted. 
Was it not ſaid in the Houſe of Commons 
that it did exiſt, but it was not proper at 
that time to make known the authors of it, 
as it might involve us in a war with France? 


Since we have been at war with that REe- 
- PUBLIC, did not Mr. Sheridan, in as free 
and open a ſpeech as ever was delivered in 
Parliament, ſolicit an enquiry to diſcover 
who was the authors of the ſaid ſedition, in 

| * 108 order 


( 18 ) 
order to prevent the innocent and guilty 
from as confounded together ? = 


The numerous penſions and places held 
under the Crown preſs very hard upon the 
Public, and calls aloud for the reduction of 
them; but it ſeems to be the wiſh of Go- 
vernment to increaſe inſtead of diminiſh 


them, by adding to their own power. 


What an abſurdity it is in having Com- 
miſſioners for liquidating the National Debt, 
when in fact it is not paying off, but increaſ- 

ing very rapidly; it looks as if Government 

was ſtriving to get all the money from the 

inhabitants they poſſibly can, to laviſh ou 
whom they pleaſe. 


| B - To ſee the public money iſſued out of the 
0 Treaſury by thouſands, for the ſupport of a 
| ſett of French ſcoundrels, that had oppreſſed 
their country until they would bear it no 
longer, and always was endeavouring to de- 
ſtroy and ruin this country!—theſe are the 
very people we are ſupporting, that always 
was our profeſſed enemies, and only want 


POWER to make them ſo again, 
The 


( 19) 

The preſent government of France never 
would have been enemies to us, if we had 
hot by our exceſſive ill treatment forced 
them to it; and even at this moment, if we 
thought proper, there is not a doubt but 
they would be friends with us. 


When men condemn the preſent rulers of 
France for their conduct, let them examine 
their tranſactions, and not ſpeak ſo much in 
ignorance; let them look to their new con- 
ſtitution and point ous its faults, if any there 
be: — they will find by it perſons and pro- 
perty are protected, and that it acknow- 
ledges no diſtinctions in rank but thoſe. of 
virtues and abilities. 


What right had Pruſſia and Auſtria to in- 
vade their country, and ſay you ſhall ſtill 
be ſlaves? 


I 0 believe there is not a nation 
upon earth, beſide France, that could have 
conducted themſelves ſo well as they have 
done, to have had ſo many hardſhips, trea- 
cheries, and arbitrary powers uſed againſt 


them. | 
D 2 The 


( 20.) 
The different powers now at war with 
France have as much right to invade their 
country, as if a man had put up a partition 
in his houſe, for his own convenience, and 
his neighbours were to combine together to 
enter his houſe and pull it down again, be- 
cauſe it was ſuperior to theirs. | 


I other powers had not interfered, it is 
moſt likely the whole of the blood that has 
been ſpilt ſince the deſtruction of the Baſtile 
would have been ſaved, and France at this 
time have had a king. 


His being encouraged by other powers, 
cauſed him to be guilty of that crime that 
coſt him his life, which has drawn the ven- 
geanee of almoſt all the powers of Europe 
upon that unhappy country, and thoſe very 
powers moſt likely were the cauſe of his 
death. Is it to be ſuppoſed they put him to 
death for the ſake of puniſhing the man? 
it cannot be ſuppoſed they would be guilty 
of ſo bale an action; there was none that 
pronounced him innocent, but many that 
withed to fave his life; which they would 
14 . have 


. © Ke 
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have been generous enough (as a free people) 
to have given, provided there had not ſo 
many intereſted people ſtood up in his be- 
half, which threatened the freedom of that 
nation. 


Then ſaid they, it is better this man fall, 
who has been the cauſe of the death of thou- 


fands, rather than France ſhould be again 


enllaved. 


The ſpeech of the Preſident, at the time 
Louis went to be tried, is worthy of notice. 


I inform the Aſſembly that Louis is at 


the gate of the Fuillans. Repreſentatives; 


you are about to exerciſe the right of na- 
tional juſtice: you muſt anſwer to all the 
citizens of the Republic, for the firm and 
wile conduct which: you will purſue on this 
occaſion. Europe obſerves you. Hiſtory 
records your thoughts, your actions: an im- 
partial poſterity will decide upon your con- 
duct with an inflexible ſeverity. Let your 
attitude be conformable to the new functions 
you are about to fulfil. Patience, and the 
profoundeſt ſilence, are ſuited to the charac- 


ters 


people: 
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- and judges. The dignity of your ſiting 


ought to anſwer to the majeſty of the French 
it is about to give; through your 
organ, a great leſſon to kings, and an ex- 
_ uſeful to the world!!“ 


Louis the de was lowed by the 
new conſtitution of France, which he ſwore 
to ſupport, to the amount of one million, 


two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds fter- 


ling, arinually, for the maintenance of him- 
ſelf and family. 


When I read of his Edu notice to his 
ambaſſadors at the different courts of Eu- 
rope, to inform them he was firm to the new 
conſtitution, and that he was happy in having 
it in his power to reign over a free people, 
I thought him one of the beſt of kings, in 


contributing in ſo eminent degree towards 


the happineſs of mankind; but when it 
proved to be all deception, and what he had 
ſaid and done was not the ſentiments of his 
mind, from that moment I expreſſed my 
abhorrence of ſo treacherous a character. 


It 
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It is to be remarked through life there is 2 | 
great. deal taken from example, then is it to 
be wondered at that religion is on the de- | 
cline! By viewing the tranſattions of a great i 
number of the clergy, one would be taught | 
to believe that they did not put confidence 
in the doctrines they preach; for my part, I 
do not ſee hew they can, when the books 
they found their ſubjects on are compoſed of 
ſo many contradictions, errors, and falſe. 


In the tenth chapter of Joſhua, and twelfth 
and thirteenth verſes, it is thus written: 


12th, Then ſpake Joſhua unto the Lord, 
in the day when the Lord delivered up the 
Amorites before the children of Iſrael, and 
ſaid, in the fight of Iſrael, fun ſtand thou 
ſtill upon Gibeon, and thou moon in the 
valley of Ajalon. 


13th. And the ſun ſtood ſtill, and the 
moon ſtayed until the people had avenged 


themſelves upon their enemies, is not this 
written in the book of Jaſher: ſo the ſun 


— 


ſtood 
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Rood ſtill in the midſt of heaven and haſted 


not to go down about a whole day. 


This writing of Joſhua prove him to have 
been a very ignorant man, and what he has 


wrote is not agreeable to the dictates of 
truth: he knew nothing of aſtronomy, or 


he would not have been guilty of ſuch errors. 


The ſun is well known to be the center of 
our ſyſtem, and moves only in its own orbit, 


therefore its ſtanding {till would cauſe the 


light not to remain one minute longer; the 
movement of the earth 1t is that cauſes day 
and night, and not the movement of the ſun, 


In the fifth chapter of Numbers, and 
twenty-ſeventh verſe, is written the puniſh- 
ment to be inflicted upon a woman that goes 
aſtray with another man inſtead of her huſ- 


band, Po, 


; 


27th. And when he hath made her to drink 
the water, then it ſhall come to paſs, that if 
ſhe be defiled, and hath done treſpaſs againſt 


her huſband, that the water that cauſeth the 


curſe 
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eurſe ſhall enter into her, and become bitter, 
and her belly ſhall ſwell, and her thigh ſhall 
rot; and the woman ſhall be a curſe among 
her people. | 


This appears to be as untrue, and ſome- 
thing more ridiculous than Joſhua's ; it looks | 
as if the prieſts had loſt their power, or that 
they never had any; for I never faw or heard 
of this part of Scripture being fulfilled ; and 
J doubt not, if it was true, but there would 
be found ſomewhere a living inſtance to atteſt 


the fact. 


It is endleſs to dwell upon this ſubjeR, for 
it would take a book larger than the Bible 
itſelf to point out the errors and contradic- 
tions therein contained. 


It is conſiſtent with reaſon; that every one 
ſhould enjoy their own opinion in religious 
matters; and if there is any that are led 


aſtray by deſigning and intereſted men, it is 


the duty of / thoſe that ſee their errors to 
point them out, and to prevent weak and 
innocent people from being impoſed upon. 


E. There 
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There is a ſcct of p people termed methodifts, 
that anſwers the above deſcription ; they 
preach up a great deal of faith, as if nt it 


alone we are to be ſaved. 


Methodiſts may be divided into two heads, 
namely, enthuſiaſts and knaves: the firſt of 
theſe characters are weak and innocent 
people, and are firmly perſuaded in their 
own opinions they are right; this gives their 
teachers an opportunity to prey upon their 
eredulity, and by this means get a good 
hving at their ex pence: the ſanctified ap- 
pearance of theſe miniſters of impoſition 
preys upon the weakneſs of their under- 

ſtanding, and makes them believe they are 
inſpired, and that there is no road to heaven 
but their own. | | 


O, ye weak miſguided people, if you were 
to open your eyes, and look to the baſe and 
wicked actions of your leaders, and take no- 
tice of the numbers of wives and daughters 
that have been ſeduced by their arts, you 
would no longer be led by thoſe reverend 
vultures that are preying upon the human 
race. | 


By 


tai 
By the doctrines thole people preach, we 
are informed that our actions are not our 
own ; that all our ſteps are known to God 
at the time of our birth, they further add 
that there is a hell, where people are ſent to 
as a place of puniſhment. 


* have ſtudied this point to the utmoſt of 
my abilities, and I cannot get oyer the ab- 
ſurdity of it: it is making God, inſtead of 
being juſt, to be a very unjuſt God; to create 
man, and then guide his ſteps into hell, 
there to be tormented to all eternity. 


The Roman catholicks are another ſett of 


| ſelf-conceited enthuſiaſts : to make uſe of the 


inquiſition to torture people into their be⸗ 
lief, ſhews that it is not founded on jultice, 


and that there i 1s not reaſon and argument 


in fayour of it ſufficient to convince men it 
is right. If they have ſuch power as they 
pretend to have, which is that of forgiving 
ſins, why do they not free themſelves from 
the perſecutions they meet with on earth, in 
a mortal ſtate, without attempting at im- 
mortality ? this is ſufficient to ſhew the futt- 
lity of theſe empty deluſions, 
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The beſt principles of religion I know of 
is, that of acting juſtly and uprightly to 


one another. By ſo doing we ſhow our 
fear of the Almighty, and conſequently 
leave ourſelves in a lituation to receive the 
benefits of a future ſtate. What is after 
this life is not in the power of any one to 
make known: for I am well perſuaded, 
that man in a mortal ſtate is as dark to what 
is after the grave as a child in the womb 1 1s 


to the EINER of this life. 


Faſhions may be uſeful to. ſome indivi- 
duals, but is of great diſadvantage to ſo- 
ciety at large, for that which deſtroys thoſe 
things - which by nature, induſtry, and | 


labour, are made to be of ſervice to all, is 


yery deſtructive and bad for the people. 


| But it i very plain why it is ſo much 
encouraged, by reaſon there is ſcarcely any 
article we have that does not pay a duty to 
government, ſo that the more there is de- 
ſtroyed the more profit ariſes to them. By 
this means thouſands are to drudge on in 
ſlavery 10 keep up pride, penſions, and 


Places, 


1 


of It would ſave a great deal of unneceſſary 
to labour if people were to dreſs more in one 
ur faſhion, and that in a plain manner. 

ly | | 

We What can be ſaid in favour of hair- 
er dreſſing ? which is one of the moſt deſtruc- 
0 tive faſhions that ever was invented. By it 
d, a vaſt number of people are rendered uſe- 
it leſs to ſociety, a great deal of the neceſſa- 
Is nes of life are deſtroyed, and cloathes in 
| abundance. N 


There is many poor men that abſo- 
lutely rob their families of the ſupports of 
nature through this miſtaken and ridiculous 
pride. They will go and pay ſix pence to 
have their head filled with flour and lard, 
to make it ten times more uncomfortable 
than it would be combed through like a 
farmer's, when at the ſame time their chil- 
dren are at home crying for bread. 


The utility of hair. dreſſing is completely 
done away : it was invented to ſhew a dif- 
zintion in rank, and was in uſe only by 
the higher orders of people, but now it is 
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ſo far degenerated, that by taking a in 
the Park, you would not be enabled to diſ- 
tinguiſh ve apprenuce boy from his grace. 


Suppoſe that Government was to iſſue out 
ſuch a quantity of Exchequer Bills, and 
keep on wars, to increaſe the National Deht 
to ſuch a length as to make paper money 
ſufficient for the whole nation to live upon; 
who then would till the land? or where is 
the neceſſaries of live to come from? And it 
ſeems as if this buſineſs was increaſing at an 
amazing rate; for where there was one that 
lived upon 4he paper money of the Bayk 
filty years ago, there is at this time five, by 
reaſon it has increaſed to five times the ſum 
within chat period; and paper money is the 

whole of it an oppreſſion upon the public. 


— 


Government ſet the example, and the 
people are nat to blame in ſollowing it, even 
to almoſt the very loweſt order; and until 
it is done away, I am afraid there will be 
but little happineſs among mankind. 


The government of England has, for ſome 


ages, been one of the þeſt of governments ; 
and 


LR: 
and there is at this time a number of as good 
laws as can be framed for the happineſs of 
the people, but it has not kept pace with 
time; inſtead of getting better, it has for 
many years been on che decline. 


This aſſertion I believe no one will at- 
tempt to diſprove, unleſs it ſhould be ſaid 
that borrowing of money, and loading the 
people with taxes, by this means increaſing 
the power of the crown, which is already 
too weighty for the ſubject; if theſe can be 
made appear to be of benefit to the country 
at large, then it may be ſaid to be getting 
better; if this cannot be proved (and I am 
certain it is not, by all the logic, rhetoric, 
and philoſophy that can be produced) then 
it is clear to be much worſe. 


when an honourable Menſtter of be 


Houſe of Commons ſaid the numerous 


bankruptcies that happened was a proof of 
the flouriſhing ſtate of the country, it miglit 
as well be ſaid that a national bankruptcy 
would alſo ſhew our proſperity. 


The 
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The treatment that Oppoſition have re- 
ceived this Seſſions of Parliament, ſhew 
them to be men of integrity and ſound prin- 
ciple; or they would not have been able to 
have endured it with that mildneſs and for- 
titude with which they have conducted 
chemſelves. 


The conduct of Adminiſtration has rk 
been ſuch, that I cannot think it has been 
for the benefit of the country; and unleſs it 
Changes and liſtens to the complaints of the 
people, it is poſſible it may not always be ſo 
well ſupported as it has been. 

They are now carrying on the moſt unjuſl 
and unneceſſary war that ever was under- 
taken, by which means thouſands are ſtarving 
for want of employment; beſides this, they 
are paſſing laws, in ſpight of ſound reaſon 
and good ſenſe, that annihilates the erty 
of the ſubject. "Y 


I will ſay with Mr. Whitbread, that I am 
not fearful of democratic principles overturn- 


ing our conſtitution, but the rapid ſtrides of 
deſpotiſm 
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deſpotiſm are likely to do it. The ſtrong 
and juſt petitions chat have been preſented 
in favour of a parliamentary reform, and 
their being taken ſo little notice of in the 
Houſe of Commons, aſter ſo much ſaid in 
favour of them and fo little againſt them, is 
a groſs inſult upon the people, from whom 
they ought to derive their authority. 


It appears as if there was ſome black and 
heinous tranſactions lay hidden there in ob- 
ſcurity, which they are fearful ſhould be 


made known to the world; or for what rea- 


ſon ſhould they oppoſe a committee to en- 


quire into the ſtate of our repreſentation ? 


This, and the principal debates of the pre- 
ſent Seſſions of Parliament, has contributed 
in a great meaſure towards opening the eyes 
of the people, and they are beginning at this 
time to think ſeriouſly for themſelves, and 
think they will; and I do not know of any 
law to prevent men from thinking ; and it is 
time for Miniſters to begin ſeriouſly to think 
of alleviating the diſtreſſes of the country. 


F What. 
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What is it that cauſes gentlemen of large 
independent fortunes, and as juſt and upright 
characters as any in the kingdom, to ſtand 
up boldly and diſintereſtedly for the good of 
the people, but that of humanity and a ten- 
der feeling for the diſtreſſes of their fellow- 

creatures, when they are convinced that any 
change or alterations that ſhould take place 
will be of no advantage to them, but greatly 


to the benefit of ſociety at large? 


It did Mr. Fox's humanity infinite credit, 


| When he ſaid it was wrong of gentlemen:in 


the Houſe of Commons, who he obſerved 


were men of learning and knew better, to 
dupe and impoſe upon the people out of 


doors; who he ſaid was ignorant, and guided 


by their majorities: but I muſt confeſs, I do 
not think the people out of doors ſo ignorant 
as perhaps many of the members of that 
houſe would wiſh them to be. 


It was an admirable expreſſion of an ho- 
nourable Member when he ſaid, upon the 
parliamentary reform, that the ſmalleſt num- 


bers were moſt likely to be right, Mr. She- 
ridan 


6 

ridan ſaid he perfectly coincided in opinion 
with the honourable Member, and he had 
not a doubt but he ſhould verify the aſſer- 
tion in the diviſion on the motion at that 
time before them, by being one of the 
ſmalleſt numbers, „ he ſhould 
be right. 


Theſe, and a vaſt number of other circum- 
ſtances that daily preſent themſelves to the 
public, cannot fail to open the eyes of the 
people, and in time they will ſee the impo- 
ſition they labour under. 


There are many ſenſible good characters 
in this kingdom that wiſh well to their coun- 
try, and are ſorry to ſee it abuſed, and are 
ſtriving by mild and gentle means to do 
away thoſe abuſes; by reforming them by 
degrees, without running the hazard of more 
ſerious conſequences; but the influence is ſo 
great againſt them, they are not enabled to 
accompliſh their good intentions, 


It is ſhocking to humanity, to ſee any per- 
fon in want who has the happineſs to live in 
| F 2 ſo 
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ſo fine a country as England, that is formed 


by nature to produce all the neceſſaries of 
liſe equal to any nation in the world. 


To ſurmount theſe difficulties and impo- 
ſitions, it is the duty of every one to ſpeak 
and make his voice heard, and not to have 
his thoughts frightened into him by arbi- 
trary power, and be fearful to ſpeak his own 
juſt ſentiments. Are not thoſe vultures of Go- 
vernment frequenting almoſt every public 


houſe in London, and uſing arbitrary means 


to prevent the people ſrom ſpeaking truth 
and juſtice? | | 


The fact is, when a man is bold enough 
to give his opinion on the abuſes of Govern- 
ment, there 1s a cry by thoſe who live upon 
the labour of the public, of © Kick him out, 
turn him out, out with him—he 1s. a dan- 
gerous man .to impoſition, penſions, and 
places !!” 


Inſtead of thoſe arbitrary methods, there 
ſhould be fair and upright language uſed to 
convince men they are wrong ; but this will 

SS not 
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not anſwer their purpoſe, the cauſe is ſo bad 
they. have no alternative left but that which 
they have taken, which is that of arbitrary 


power. 


I will endeavour to ſhew, in ſome meaſure, 
the aſtoniſhing power the people have to 
combat with: 1n the firſt place, there is about 
ſeventeen millions of taxes; beſides this, 
there are rangers of parks, foreſts, and many 
other places, that do not come within the 
meaning of taxes, at the ſame time they are* 
props to the Crown; by theſe means we may 
add one million more, which will make it 
eighteen millions; the inhabitants of this 
country are ſtated at nine millions, ſo that 
upon an average, there is forty ſhillings worth 
of influence added to the Crown by every 
man, woman, and child in the kingdom. 


In reſpect to equal liberty and laws in 
England is out of the queſtion, for who will 
pretend to ſay the game laws are equal, 
when the farmer pays to the very utmoſt 
farthing rent for his land, ſo that the game 
that is raiſed upon his farm deſtroys the pro- 
per 
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perty which he pays for, eotiſequently if 
tight was to take place it belongs to him; 
but how widely different is this from the 
principles of juſtice, when, if he was to kill 
one of thoſe birds which he has been at the 
expence of rearing, he would be liable to be 
ſent to priſon; and there he muſt remain, 
if it was not in his power to pay fine and 
other charges that are brought againſt him; 
and at the ſame time, a gentleman ſhall have 
authority to go over the land belonging to 
the "hi and rob him of his property: 1 
do not ſee that it can be deemed any thing 
leſs than a robbery ; ; for I never heard of an 
exception in a leaſe, to ſay you {hall not 
have what your land produces. 


Where it is ſaid that law is equal to all, I 
muſt differ in opinion, for it is certain there 
is a great deal of law to be purchaſed by 
riches, and if a poor man is not enabled to 
go on with it, he muſt put up with the loſs, 
and ſubmit to the power of gold that is 
againſt him, and this is too often the caſe. 
Depravity is arrived to ſuch a degree among 
the -_ orders of the people, that to ſa- 


tisfy 
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tisfy their own capricious humour, there is 
many of them would waſte in law ten times 
the ſum, rather than pay an honeſt man his 
Juſt demand. 


The numerous carriages that are driving 
through the ſtreets are a great annoyance to 
induſtrious people, who are going about 
their lawful buſineſs ; it not only cauſes de- 
lay at almoſt every ſtreet they have to paſs, 
but oftentimes endangers their perſons; they 


are frequently uſed for the indulgence of 
idleneſs only, and oftentimes the people that 


are riding in them would find it more con- 
ducive to their health if they were to walk 
on foot, 


Some do it through pride, to ſhew they 
are poſſeſſed of one, and to make appear all 
their greatneſs in pomp, parade, and outſide 


| ſhew, at the ſame time there is but little 


greatneſs within: it frequently happens that 

there is more good ſenſe and abilities riding 
behind the coach than there is within it. I 
ſhould not in the leaſt envy the life of the 


rich, for the pleaſure or enjoyment they 


have 
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have, which is not very permanent, if it was 
not for the ſlavery of mankind on their ac- 
count. 


There are no limits ſet to riches, ſo that 
man is never ſatisfied : when he has by mean- 
neſs, oppreſſion, and tyranny over his fellow- 
creatures, amaſſed ſuch vaſt ſtock, more 
than can be of any ſervice to him, he is till 
craving aſter more, as when he firſt began; 
and by leaving it to his heir, it is not un- 
likely but he may be of dif, graceful charac- 
ter, and by this means he has put it into his 
power to be an oppreſſion upon mankind, 
and to be enabled to purchaſe a great ſtock 
of the liberty of the people. 


The Agriculture Bill is calculated to in- 
creaſe the power of the Crown, whatever 
may be ſaid to the contrary : Will it be de- 
nied that the money is not collected from 
the people! it is certain that it 1s, and diſtri- 
buted by the hands of Government; and it 
is a matter of indifference whether it is clerks, 
commiſſioners, or any other ſort of people, 
chat receive it, the influence is the ſame. 


And 
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And I will venture to pronounce, that 
whenever the Agriculture Bill takes place, 
it is not of two pence benefit to ſociety at 
large. Is it to be ſuppoſed they will give 
ploughs, harrows, and horſes to the poor 
farmers that are in want of them no: the 


whole of the ſalary goes into their hands, 


for them to amuſe themſelves with- their 
own theory and nonſenſe, 


I can lay down an effectual plan for agri- 


culture in a few words :;—Let the rich be 


compelled, according to their property, to 
diſcharge the National Debt ; let them ſend 
back. thouſands to the plough that have 
lately come from it, inſtead of keeping them 
in idleneſs and entravagance. 


What pleaſure can ariſe in keeping ſtout, 
hearty young fellows, to go about the ſtreets 
paying viſits for their ladies ?—John, bring 


me the book, do] vilit Lady ſuch a one? 


What friendſhip! is there in this ſort of life, 
when perhaps they would ſcarcely know 


each other if they were to meet; and have 
never eat or drank at each other's expence 


G in 
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in their life! Let them give up that pride 
which cauſes men to be uſeleſsly employed, 
ſuch as poliſhing a ſteel buckle for the waiſt, 
which is of no ſervice; or in making a pair 
of ſciſſars ſo beautiful as to ſell for five 
guineas, when a pair at half a crown are 
equally as uſeful. If you ſay men muſt be 
employed, ſend them to agriculture, and let 
them become uſeful members of ſociety ; if 


you further add that it encourages trade, ſo 


it may, in making their maſters indepen- 
dent by their induſtry, and then burthening 


the public to keep them. 


Build comfortable houſes in different parts 
throughout the country for thoſe who culti- 
vate the land, pay them better wages, and 
I will engage for it England, in a few years, 
will become one perfe& garden, and pro- 
duce all neceſſaries of life in abundance, 


that every one may have a ſufficiency, and 
not be in the ſtate it now is, to rob the poor 


to feed the rich. 


There is a growing ſource of evil, which 


is che vaſt numbers of uſeleſs horſes that are 


kept; 
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kept; it cauſes a great deal of land to be 
rendered uſeleſs for their ſupport, which 
might otherwiſe be cultivated for much 
nobler 3 


In reſpect to elective governments being 
theory and not reduced to practice, I deny 
it; for we have an inſtance to the contrary 
in the government of America, which is a 
free elective one, and not excelled at this 
time on the face of the earth (except the 
new conſtitution of France); by encou- 
raging induſtry, all the neceſſaries of liſe 
flow in abundance. The whole expences of 
the government of that country is not half 
ſo much as the king of England's ſalary 
alone; and General Waſhington, as Preſi- 
dent of the United States of America, is 
allowed five thouſand pounds a year: ſays 


he, J have a fortune ſufficient to live upon, 


therefore let the people that labour for it 
receive the benefit, and he does the duty 


free of expence. 


| Theſe good wiſhes for the people, is an 
example worthy of imitation by all the kings 


of the earth, 
2 General 


- 
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General Waſhington raiſes vaſt quantities 
of corn on his own land, and when the 
duties of his office will permit him, he ſu- 
perintends the cultivation of it himſelf; 
riſes early in the morning and goes to bed 
at nine at night. lh os Boreas a 


In that country, they are not inſulting t the 
human underſtanding by the hereditary 6E 
tem; they have no Houſe of Lords, by 
which men are born legillators, let their 
principles or abilities be either good or bad, 
neither have they prevented poſterity from 
.ever making improvements; they have left 
their conſtitution in a ſituation to receive 
amendments * they ſhall be clearly 
underſtood. 


What an abfu rdity it would have been in 
our progenitors to have bound us always to 
have gone naked, and live in huts covered 
with boughs of trees: the thouſands and 
tens of thouſands of improvements that Have 
from time to time been made, *is ſufficient to 
convince men they ought not to be bound 
down from exerciſing their abilities for the 


good of the community at large. 


